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»þ F Jaw Subjaftsl 


FHEN I had tha Haier of 0 

ſing a Letter to a Great Man, 1 

Which I humbly Mn er Neg. 

ſons, Why the approaching Treaty of Peace 
fan, Wh Ae in R 5 Af, and 
— Conſideration, I little ſuſpected that my 
Mode of Addreſs would ſubſect me to the 
grieyous Imputation of Dell influenced by 
_ black a” bas. e De nen of F aftion. 

«Sad ſo it is, r an angry Gentlemah, 

; oth has publiſhed Remarks on my Letter, 

haas not ſerupled to > Brings this heavy 28 | 

| 1 8 „ 


| As this Change if * pen prove me 
. of the higheſt Offence againſt the 
Public, it becomes me to "REP, 0 2 ou in 
_—_ own Jaftification. 1 


| 1-1 
„5 B 1 wa more gladly MITES this Occalich 
= 2061 addrefling Tou, as the Remarker's un- 
conftitutional Propoſitions and Arguments, 
open to me an Opportunity of animadvert- 
ing on ſome! Abuſes in the Adminiſtration, 
| wo a Which, 


A. 
4% 
* 

© 
N 
5 

2 
8 

5 

| 


(4) „ 


which, as Members of a free Government 


demand your moſt ſerious Attention. 


We live under a happy Conſtitution, 


which abhors the Exerciſe of illegal Power: 
We are under the mild Sway of a gracious 
Sovereign, who does not deſire to make the 
leaſt Invaſion on his People's Liberties: And 
we are defended by à Parliament, ve: 
would not- ſuffer ſuch oa . 


wn 
3 W434. af, $ 


But while we are 8 to all Appearance, | 
happily circumſtanced, a Power unknown 
to the Conſtitution ; has imperceptibly ſtolen 
upon us, and eſtabliſhed itſelf in Diminu- 
tion of the | Rights both ALA 50 een ns >. 
* the Parliament. 5 e 


I am not . to DE that! certain Free 
Officers of State have, for a long time paſt, 
talked a Language, and uſurped/an Axtagcity, 
hich the Conſtitution does not Nn 15 


The 1 Perſonage, whom, 3 5 
| the Nature of his Office, it is now cuſto- 


mary to call the Miniſter, .is. not chargeable 
with this Uſurpation. We do not know that 


He has ever exerciſed any unwarrantable 
Power, and we truſt that he will exert his 
Influence, to prevent any ſuch Power from 


devolving upon his Succeſſors. | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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35 


* was for this Reaſon, among others, 


ub J ſhall mention, that I addrefled my- 
ſelf to Him alone : a Circumſtance, which 
has drawn the Remarker's Indignation upon 


me. To ſhew however, how little Foun- 
dation the Gentleman has for indulging the 
Reſentment he has diſcovered on this Occa-, 
fion, I ſhall examine his Remarks with 
Candor and Impartiality. This Examination 


will naturally lead me to expoſe the fatal 
Effects of Miniſterial Uſurpation, which 


has already altered, and is likely to over- 


throw, the Conſtitution: And in the Con- 


cluſion, I ſhall offer farther Reaſons why the 
enſuing Treaty ſhould be debated in Parlia- 
ment, as the proper Means to AT. undue 
Miniſterial Influence. * | 


The (ONT is leaſed t to nl that 
He has no Objection to the Method I 
<© propoſe for negotiating the Treaty of 
% Peace—the great and primary End of 
r my Pamphlet But that He has many 


and very ſignificant Ones t. to the Mode 1 
ct * my. Addrens 2. 955 "a4 } 


d 


10 50 tits 4 me the ee to introduce 
the Charge againſt 1 an * 


* Sec Remarks, P. 2. 


—— 


Com- 


« la 
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on my Able which Lam 


as little deſerve, 28 1 e od 
proaches n 


If e are n (he is ee to 15 


35 of me) a Gentleman of ſome Erudition. 


te You haye read the Hiſtor 308 England 1 it 


plain; You are not a ſtranger to our 
. and You muſt know ſome- 


„ thing, one would think, of the Train of 
5 {Ps Affairs. It is therefore impoſſible 


Fou thould be ignorant of the Impropriety 
« of your Mode of Addreſs. One may 

4 at the Folly and Credulity of the 
« Yulgar on this Subject, as a Thouſand | 
« others I ſuppoſe have done as well as.I 
have, but when a Man. ſets himſelf up 
« above the Vulgar, and Echoes back all 


N 


their Nonſenſe and Abſurdity, he muſt 
* have a Deſign which is not — the 


Fe Hack ang malignant Deſign of F action W 


This is * « heavy Accuſation. But 
1 flatter myſelf, that, without the Exertion 
of any extraordinary Skill, I ſhall be able to 
caſt the Load on my Accuſer: And I appre- 
hend that the Burthen will be found more 
fitting to his Shoulders than my o.]. 


3 

Io fix this dark factious Defſg 80 me, 
He obſerves, that * had I beer mat 

with public Affairs, yet the leut Atten- 

<<. tion to the Letter on hieß F founded my 

1 on Own would have taught me better.” AE, 


4. When that Writer” fays, he 40 ka * 
« dreſſed himfelf to two Gredt' Men, as 
ce? thoſe Who Have directed our Council with - 
2 Unanimity, how came You, Sir, to ſe- 
* parate them, and to addrefs Voburfelf to 
One alone; and to that One of the two 
5 particularly, who is very ſubordinate to 
e the Other?“ He adds, that Author, Sir, 
has told Us, (and if he had not told it, 
common Senſe would have informed Us) 
that, the Rank; the extenſive Irflaence,” 
«and the perſonal Authority of the noble | 
<<" Lord, have given Him the Pre-emintnte 
in public Affairs id i 


Had common Sense told die th bene 
Circumſtances gave the noble Lord Pre- 
eminence, I ſhould have truſted” its Ih- 
formation. But though I reſpe& the Eet- 
ter Writer's Abilities, and | applaud his 
Zeal, yet 1 cannot, even upon his Credit, 
"M abſeribe to this extraordinary” Propofition.” 


* See" Remarks, P. and 8. 


668.) 
1 would aſk the Letter Writer 2 the 
Remarker, whether the noble Lord has 
more Wiſdom, more Loyalty, more Patrio-̃ 
tiſm, more Virtue, than his Collegues i in the 
Adminiſtration? Such ſu erior Endow- 
ments might indeed give him a Claim to 
Pre-eminence. But as to his Rank, though 
it gives Him . Pre-eminence as a Subject, it 
gives Him none as a Stateſman: And with 
Regard to his extenſive Influence, and perſo- 
nal Authority, 1 do not, at leaſt I am unwil- 
ling to underſtand, what is meant ck theſe. 55 
Qualifications. 8 * 


But the en partly Re IS 7 


Meaning f in the following extraordinary In- 5 


terrogation. Would the Duke of Neu- 
« caſtle, do You think, have voluntarily 
* quitted the Poſt. of Secretary of State 
« with a larger Appointment, to accept that 
« of firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
« with a leſs, if it had not increaſed: his 


* Power and Influence; if it had not made 


Him in fact the IP. 6 and hs * 
<« ſter? * | | AY 


The noble Duke muſt < indeed pre- emi- N 
nent, his Influence muſt be extenſive, and 


* See 3 P. 10. 
his 5 


9 ) 

1 perſonal Authority muſt be great, to en- 
able "his to take his Choice of the high Of- 
fices of State. I reſpect his Grace as much 
as the Remarker can, and I will venture to 
fay, that he will not think himſelf obliged 
to the Gentleman for attributing to him ſuch 
undue Influence in the Adminiſtration. God 
forbid that any Subject ſhould ever ee 
ſuch Influence ! 3 


But I would aſk upon what Authority, 
He pronounces the firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury the jir/# and chief Miniſter? I 
55 now, and I am ſure the Conſtitution knows, 
0 chief YE the Miniſters of State. 


"The Gentleman is leaſed to inform us * 
that he has been tolerably converfant with 
public Affairs all his Life—that he is a lit- 
tle advanced in Vears— that he knows ſome- 
thing of the Methods in which the great 
Buſineſs of the Nation is carried on and 
conducted — and is not totally ignorant of 
the Power and Influence appropriated to the 
ſeveral Departments and 8 Offices of, 


State. — 


- *® See Remarks, P. L 
„ oo x Rn 


1 

I am ſorry that I cannot allow him the 
| Share” of Knowledge which he aſſumes. 
He may know indeed, and alas, we all know 
too well, by what Methods the great Buſineſs 
of the Nation bas been carried on; but he will 
pardon me the Liberty of adding, that he 
ſeems an entire Stranger to the Methods 
which the Conſtitution directs. If he had 
not been totally ignorant in ſuch Reſpect, 
he would never have given Place to the 
3 following Interrogations.” Hr 
Have You ever met, Hir, with any In- 
te ſtance in our Hiſtory of a Secretary of 
cc State being the ft Miniſter ? How came 
s jt into your Head then to conceive, that a 
e Secretary of State is the SoLE Miniſter ? 
& —An Officer who has no more to do 
« with raifing and appropriating the public 
r Money than You and I have. Could Mr. 
& Harley, Lord Sunderland, or Mr. Boyle, 
*« do You think, in Queen Ann time, have 
© conducted the War without the Lord 
& "Treaſurer my Lord Godolphin? | Or which 
e do You ſuppoſe was the greateſt of thoſe 


ec in Power and Influence at home or a- 


c broad? Could Mr. St. John, in the fame 
© Reign, have concluded the Treaty of 
& Peace, without the Lord Treaſurer My 
10 Lord Oxford? Or which 30 the Two, 

"as 


„ © 
te do Vou apprehend, was . in S 
« and in the Adminiſtration of our _—_ 


. fairs? * 


1 25 could hw: 6 my r 


and puerile Queſtions, did not my Anſwers 
lead to an Explanation of thoſe Principles, 
which I have the Honor. to ſubmit to you 
Conſideration. | 
Firſt then I mink aſa the . 
chat I never yet entertained a Conception 
that a Secretary of State was Sol Mini- 
ſter; —and 1 will be bold to ſay that no 
ſuch Concluſion can be drawn from my ha- 
ving addreſſed that great Officer alone: 
Neither did I ever apprehend, that a Lord 
Treaſurer was firſt Miniſter. I never ima- 
gined that either of them was chief in 
Council, or that both of them united were, 
by Reaſon of their Offices, or any other 
conſtitutional Reaſon entitled to the principal 
Direction and Adminiſtration of Affairs. 


ib 5 know that 4 Offices are merely 2 
nifterial; and for the Benefit of the Gen- 
tleman and others who may not have ſuffi- 
__ attended to thoſe n I n 


* Remarks, P, 10. 2 
ä en- 


to miſpend my Time in reſolving ſuch abſurd 


G) 


endeavour to give a general Deſcription of 


their ſeveral Duties. 


The Office of Sexretiry was . by 


One Perſon till about the End of the Reign 
of King Henry the VIIIth, at which Time 
it was divided between Two, who are both 
of equal Authority, and ſtiled principal Se- 


cretaries of State. The Correſpondence 
with all Parts of Great Britain is managed 
by either of the Secretaries without Diſtinc- 
tion; but with Regard to foreign Affairs, 
all Nations who have Intercourſe with Great 


Britain, are divided into two Provinces, 
ae Southern and the Northern; of which 


the Southern is under the Senior, and the 


Northern under the Junior Secretary. The 
Secretaries have Power to commit Perſons 
for Treaſon, and other Offences againſt the 
State: A Power, as is ſaid, incident to their 
Office. In their Hands, the Re queſts and 


Petitions of the Subjects are r . | 


to be by. Them repreſented to his Majeſty : 


they are to make Diſpatches thereupon, pur- 
ſuant to his Majeſty's Directions. One of 


them is ſuppoſed always to attend the Court, 


and by the King's Warrant to prepare all 
1 you or Letters for the King to fign, not be- 
ing Matter of Law. The Office called the 
Paper Office, which contains all the public 


1 FD 2 | Wri- 


1 


630 
Writings of State, Negociations and Di. 


patches; in ſhort, all Matters of State and 
Council, is under their Care; and they have 


the keeping of the King's Seal; called the 


Signet, with which the King's private Let- 
ters are ſigned. They are Privy Councellors, 
and a Council is ſeldom or never, 0 
e che Preſence of One of aper, 255 


The Office of fond — now exe - 
N by Commiſſioners, * is to take Care 
and Charge of all the King's Wealth in the 

Exchequer; he has likewiſe the Check of 
all the Officers employed in collecting the 
Cuſtoms and royal Revenues; all the Of- 
fices of the Cuſtoms in all the Ports of En- 
gland, are in his Gift and Diſpoſal; Eſchea- 
tors in every County are nominated by him; 
. and He matte Leaſes of 0 n. 2 


1 Whether this Diviſion e not eee , was 
not intended to multiply, the Number of Dependants, 
without leſſening the Authority of a ſole Manager, may 
be conjectured from the following Anecdote. A 
4 certain great. Miniſter, who was firſt Lord of the 
„ Treaſury, propoſed ſomething at the Board which 

was oppoſed by One of his Colleagues :. The Mii- | 
C ſter reſented the Oppoſition, and intimated that the 
Other had no Right to diſpute bis Pleaſure. —— Then, 
e ſaid the Opponent briskly— What do I fit here for ? 


Jo intitle You to receive 15co a Year, replied 
el ++ the {mana 


. 


ing 


66 
g t Crown. This great Officer is 
likewil of the Privy ain JJ 2 


— * : * 


Bot . as this Officer i is;- He no” 


as the Gentleman ſeems to inſinuate, or at 
leaſt ought not to have, any exeluſive Influ- 


ence in railing, or any Power whatever of 


appropriating, the public Money. His Bu- 


ſineſs is only to iſſue it under the Authority 
of legal Warrants for that Purpoſe: And 
the Conſtitution is fo jealous of this Appro- 
priation, that We have known Treaſurers 
called to an Account for Sums. wantonly and 


profuſely applied, — nn . ou 


om erty rd >& 


* * 7 # 


2 


4 Inn — Wan Gs as Officers 
any other Power than what — Mi- 


niſterial. As ſuch, they are Servants of the 
Crown, and are to act in their reſpective Of. 


fices, under the Sovereign's Directions. 


Iheir extra- official Power, that is, their Right 
of interfering with the general W 200A0y fl 


tion of Affairs, and of deliberating upon, 


and adviſing about, National Meaſures, is in 


Conſequence of their being e ee 


5 lors. 


1 . i As 


3 . 


5 
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„„ | 
. Secretary or Lord Treaſurer, they 
have not, conſtitutionally ſpeaking, any more 


Power, out of their Offices, than the Gen- 
tleman or myſelf. It is as Privy Councellors 


that they have a conſtitutional Right of ſhar- 
ing in the ene Direction of eee Con- 


en e 


5 


1780 i is e as Officers of Gina i 4 


2 local Precedence in Council, but no Fre- 


eminence in the Adminiſtration. They are 
at the Council Board, by Reaſon of their 
1 e Singulis, Omnibus Manner. 5 


I own therefore, though I did not chile 
like the Remarker to cavil about Modes and 
Perſons, that I was concerned to find an Au- 


_ thor of the Letter Writer's Knowledge and 


Abilities, addreſs himſelf to Two Great Men 
only, as the Perſons by whoſe joint Concur- 
rence the Adminiſtration. | is condutted. 


This, if true; ſhould 1 been hope: a 
Serret. Whatever the Remarker may 


think, I have ſo little Conception of a fole 
Miniſter, that I ſhould be ſorry to ſee any 


two Men, however wiſe and virtuous, n 
the Government of Great neden ep 


Did our Conflitation ierten ſuch" a Du- 
umvuiracy; I am perſuaded that it could not 
be entruſted in better Hands than with the 


two great Perſonages to whom the Letter 
Varner addreſſes himſelf. 


But hat Becurity can they give that their, - 
Succeſſors will inherit their Abilities and 
Virtues? It may ſeem an extraordinary and 
paradoxical. Propoſition, but it is neverthe- 
leſs true, that Men of the greateſt Talents 
and faireſt Integrity, have ſometimes been 
the worſt Enemies to their Country. | 


- By their Wiſdom and Probity they: have 
e an undue Share of Credit and Po- 
pularity: and if they have not lived to abuſe 

it themſelves, yet out of the Seeds of their 
inordinate Power, a Race of Tyrants and 

Traitors have been engendered. 8 


It is ; the Matte, of lawleſs Power, howe- 
ver, to change the Diſpoſitions of the beſt 
Men. Caligula and his Uncle Claudius were 
good Subjects and harmleſs Citizens, but 
tyrannical and bloody Emperors; more eſ- 
pecially the former. Even Nero, while a 
private Man, lived inoffenſively, and, for 
ſometime after he was Emperor, reigned 
virtuouſly. The 1 Councils of Seneca 
„ 5 and 


enn 
and Burrbus for a long while reſtrained his 
wicked Diſpoſition: But at length breaking 
through all Reſtraint, he proved a ſavage 
5 and A in aden ee with 
Mank e Fo | | 


But it muſt be admitted, chat 1 
Power does not always corrupt the Poſſeſ- 
ſors. There are Inſtances of abſolute Ma- 
giſtrates who have ſtudied and promoted 
the Good of their Subjects: Vet the fatal 
Effects of that Power have, ſooner or la- 
K been felt in their Succeſſors . 


© Veſpafian indeed us to dhe Ro- 
mans the gentle and beneficent Titus: But 
he alſo left behind him the cruel and bloody 
Domitian. To the Juſtice and Generoſity of 
Julius Caeſar, the Mildneſs and Clemency 
of Auguſtus, ſucceeded the Barbarity of Tie 
W ae, J. and Nero. 72 15 5 


We . 1 er thin. 1 
we truſt auy unconſtitutional Power with 
any particular Members of the Community. 
All civil Evils have begun from exceſſive 
Power in State Officers, and the Redreſs of 
every civil Evil from an ien. to W 
15 afions..agd Exceſſes. eee eee, 


5 * en 
\ 7 * 2 8 * 
gf ; & „ 


7 18 | 
No Nations ever preſeryed their Piber⸗ 


uy long, where the chief Officers were in- 
veſted with arbitrary Sway; and 0 Nati- 
on was ever enſlaved, where Power was 
—— checked and divided. Nations are 
free, where Magiſtrates are their Servants, 
and Slaves Where Magiſtrates: are their "Mat: 


ters. | 


of N 


* Meik a Lune r Cree 


5 


which öf late you have been little afed to: 


But I ſpeak the Language of the Britiſh Con- 


ſtitution. It may be thought however that 


this is not a proper Time for ſuch Freedom 
of Remonſtrance. The ſucceſsful State of 
our Affairs, che Uninimity, the ſceming 


one at leaſt, of our Councils; and the pub- | 
lie Confidence i in the Admidniftratioh, may | 


be 39.122 to leave no Won for jealo 


- : 
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But this 1 is 9 Time, Fa 


we ought to be moſt circumſpect. This is 


the Time when Abuſes ſteal upon us im. 


perceptibly : And this is the Time, when 
we find ſüch a good Diſpofition in His Ma- 


And his Miniſters, 5 oO we are to ſolicit 


the Recovery of cotiſtitutional Rights, and 


to expect Security * Tubs -Eneroich- 


ments. 
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The unwarrantable Power which has for 
Years paſt been exerciſed by ſome Great Of- 


ficers of State, is ſufficient to rouze the At- 
tention of every Freeman of Great Britain. 


But unhappily Qpinion and Reputation have 
often too great an Influence over our Judg- | 


ments. The Change of a Miniſter, and the 
Remoyal of immediate Grievances and Diſ- 


treſſes in conſequence of ſuch Change, 


| makes Us blind to quot N and Cala- 
| e 7 | | 


It i 18 now no Time to > Cidemble; and We 


may be bold to ſay, that while the unconſti- 
tutional Power of a Miniſter prevails, the 


anne of our Conſtitution i is merely ideal. 


uf a few Men can n Power, and 


| by their extenſive Influence and perſonal Au- 


chority direct the reſt, where is the Preroga- 
tive of the King, where are the Priviledges 


of Parliament, where are the Rights of the 


People All abſorbed in an — 
nal Channel! 


The 1 of G ind is, if 

I may be allowed the Expreſſion, a- Royal 

Republic. The executive Branch is entruſt- 

ed with the King, the Head of the Com- 

monwealth. The Laws are recommended 

to him by his Parliament, and executed by 
C 2 the 


IP „„ EEE 

the ſeveral Miniſters of Juſtice. All direc- 

tionary Acts of State are preſumed to be done 

by the Advice of his Privy Council, who are C 
anſwerable for the Advice they give. The | 
Prerogatives of the Crown are various and 
extenſive: And the Chief among them is, 
that the King names, creates, conſtitutes, 
and removes all the great Officers of the Go- 
vernment. e e ot: Fo 


But what becomes of this precious Prero- | 
gative if, by a Combination among Leaders 
of extenſive Influence and perſonal Authority, 
his Servants are obtruded upon him, and 
preſume to canton out the ſeveral Depart- 
ments of State at their Pleaſure ? If ſuch 
Intruders ſhould be bad Men, will they not 
endeavour to deceive and fetter the King, 


while they fleece the People ? 


The Sovereign, in that Caſe, would be in 
the Condition deſcribed in the Hiſtory of the 
Emperor Aurelian. Colligunt ſe quatuor vel 
 quinque, atque unum Confilium ad decipiendum 
Principem capiunt: Dicunt quod probandum 
' fit.” Imperator, qui Domi clauſus eft, vera 
non novit. Cogitur hoc tantum ſcire quod illi 
lequuntur : Facit Fudices quos fiert non opor- 
tet; amoutt a Republica quos debebat obtine- 
re. Quid multa? Bonus, cautus, optimus 
venditur Imperator. . 


« Four 


A 3 
ec Four or five men conſpire together to 
ce impoſe upon their Prince. They tell him 
© only what they think will be agreeable to 
« him: They keep him immured in his Pa- 

c lace, ſo that He has no Opportunity of 
ce learning the Truth; or of knowing any 
Thing concerning the State of his Affairs, 
e than what they think proper to inform 
« him. For want of due Information he 
« promotes Men who are unworthy of their 
«© Offices, and removes thoſe from his Coun- 
« cils, whom He ought to invite to his Ca- 
% binet. In- ſhort, by ſuch Means, the beſt 
<« and worthieſt of Princes are bought and 
o& 0... © . 

Such will be the Conſequence if the In- 
truders are worthleſs. But admitting them 
to be eminent for their Virtues and Abilities, 
yet how dangerous and miſerable muſt the 
Condition of that Kingdom be, which de- 
pends for it's Security, on the perſonal Vir- 
tues of it's Governors, who cannot enſure 


their own Exiſtence for a Moment! 
| | ; 


It is always to be feared, that the inordi- 
nate and unconſtitutional Power which, in 
their Hands, conſtitutes our Happineſs and 
Proſperity, may, in the Hands of their Suc- 

ceſſors, prove our Miſery and Deſtruction. 


. 16 22 

In eſſential and fundamental Points of 
Government, Form, if I may be allowed the 
ſeeming Contradiction, is in Fact Subſtance : : 


It is not ſufficient that we are right in the 


End, but We ought alſo to be regular in 
the Means: It is not enough that Affairs are 
well adminiſtered, but they ought to be ad- 
miniſtered by the Perſons, and according to 
the Rules which, the Conſtitution preſcribes. 
Otherwiſe the Adminiſtrators, however they 
act with Wiſdom and Integrity, do never- 
theleſs exerciſe an arbitrary and diſcretionary 
Power ; and whenever ſuch Power falls into 

bad Hands, it muſt prove fatal. Ca” rs 


We all dw that ſuch Power Fg been 
uſurped for the worſt of Purpoſes: And 
we ſtill feel the Effects of the Uſurpation. 


It muſt therefore grieve every Friend to his 


Country, to hear that ſuch a great Officer 
of State is to undertake the Conduct of fo- 
reign Affairs, and ſuch a One the Manage- 
ment of our Concerns at Home. Such a 
lawleſs Participation of Power ought to alarm 
every Briton: For it is ſuch as ought not to 
be divided between any two Beings, howe- 
ver deſerving, who are leſs than immortal. 


We may call our Government by what 
Name we pleaſe, and divide it into as many 
imaginary Orders as we but while 

any 


CW» 
any two, or more, ſhare the Rule between, 
or among, them, it will in Fact be, what 
we know it Has been, an nn ard 

of all Mates of Colmes a. 15 1 
haps, is one of the worſt: And it is doubly 
dangerous when it is carried on by exrenfiue 
Influence and perſonal Authority, without the 
viſible Exer tion of en, Nu e 
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Aibiteüry Acts a Pris: Vodid Ih 64h 
ately elarm the People, and rouze them to 
Reſiſtance : But when Government is mana 
ged by undue -Jnfluence and Authority over 
_ thoſe who ought to be the Guardians of 
public Liberty—by deceiving one, bribing. 
a ſecond, promifing a third, flattering 4 
fourth, caſoling a fifth, intimidating a 
fixth, and: abufing the whole=-then- it ſeems 
to wear the Form of legal Adminiſtration, 
and paſſes uhobſerved, but by ſome few jea- 
lous and diſcerning Patriots, who often: at- 


tempt in valn to open the Eyes of the kw 


lic, blinded by the Sea Dekane 


It i is to this undue 18 ao FRO, 
rity that we owe all the Struggles and Fac- 
tiotis which have for Years paſt rended the 
Kingdom. This has made the great Offices 
of State, Objects too well worth Ambition, 
not to excite Men of ce La con- 

tend 


Aa) | 
tend for the Prize: And this has made thoſe 
Poſts ſo dear to their Poſſeſſors, that they 
have practiſed the baſeſt Means to ſecure 
their illicit Power, to the n of their 
na, | ord: ec 


How many Millions, 1 we may fay, has 


it formerly coſt this Nation, only to decide, 


in Fact, whether Sir Robert or Sir Thomas 


ſhould be prime Miniſter? During the Con- 
teſt between them, how has * Inter- 


eſt ſuffered, how has es e ors 


| CE ? 


"Lak us not flatter "ourliioas.. Witte the 


great Officers of State are ſuffered to retain 
this unconſtitutional Influence, there will be 


no End to the Struggles of Faction. At pre- 


ſent indeed every Thing ſeems quiet, ſmiling 
and proſperous. The Change of the Mi- 


niſtry in Conformity with the popular 


Wilhes, is generally productive of Unanimi- 


ty, which inſpires freſh Courage and Reſo- 


lution, and ſeldom fails of being rewarded 


with public Succels. 


: But the Seeds 1 ee are in ts ber- 
verted Nature of the Adminiſtration:- And 
though the Wiſdom and Vigour which has 
Fe] the national Meaſures, with the well 

mes Popularity of the great Perſonage 
5 whom 
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whom the Public Voice Ka ek Miniſter, 
has hitherto nipped the Bud of Oppoſition ; 
_ nevertheleſs, if not in his Time, yet in that 


of his Succeflors, it will ſhoot forth with 
redoubled Strength, and Plentifngty FOR: * 
baneful F ruit of F action. 1 


* 


In Mott, the repeated Shocks which the 
Conſtitution ſuſtains, from the frequent Con- 
teſts for miniſteria! Power, muſt in 1 the End 
infallibly deſtroy 4 1 0 


I ſelect Officers of State can command 
the excluſive Direction of foreign and do- 


meſtic Affairs; if they can agree among 
themſelves, and ay « You ſhall enjoy ſuch 


an Office—Your Friend ſhall hold ſuch 
lt Poft—and I will preſide in this Depart- 
« ment.” — If after having made this illegal 
Diſtribution, they can ruſh into the 8 
and force the Sovereign to a Compliance with 
their Uſurpation—to what Purpoſe have our 


Forefathers framed this excellent Model of 
Government, which has been the Admira- 
tion of Age: voy 


11 


- 


If Miniſters, as we know they have done, 


| ſhould ever again in this Me, ſhare the 
Prerogative among them: if they - ſhould 
moreover give Laws to the Parliament, and 
5 fink the Privy Council into a mere Court of 


D _ Ab- 


, 
1 


1d. 

Appeal—the Conſequence may be, that this 
inordinate and unconſtitutional Power may 
hereafter veſt in ſuch Hands, as, by cloſing 

with the Views of an ambitious Sovereign, 

may pave the Way for abſolute Power. Or 
perhaps, their Ufurpation may rouze ſome 
zealous Patriots, whoſe ſucceſsful Oppoſiti- 

on may tempt them to eſtabliſh a Democra- 
: "Or, what is worſe, theſe Patriots, or, 

ä e by Succeſs, may et up for themſelves, 


and, like Cromoell, tyrannize undet the 
Title of Protectors. 


Theſe” Speculations may ſeem. vain, and £ 
Wels Apprehenſions diſtant: But, in Truth, 
ſhould ſuch Influence prevail, they will be 
found to be neither remote or ill founded. Y 
Men of little Knowledge and, leſs Reflection 85 
cheriſh a groundleſs Cotdence: They. are 
more attached to Names and Perſons, than 
to material and eſſential Properties. Under 

| - Patriot” King and a virtuous Adminiſtrati- 


"= on, they can form no Idea of a future A 
rant or Traitor. | | 


a 45 1 
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Bt the Eye of th Aceton Politician 


can diſcover the dark Approaches of Diſ- 
cbrd and Tyranny, amidſt all the Glare of 
Unanimity and Patriatifm : As the ſkilful 
Mariner « can ves the Storm gathering, while, il 
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to a common Beholdet, the Sky is all ere. 
nity and Brightneſs. | 


* 
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8 Every jealous thi E Patriot there- 
fore, will be an Enemy to all exorbitant and 


undo ipal Influence: And he will be 
ſeriouſly concerned to ſee any Order or Of- 
ficer of state, exerciſe a Power which the 


Conſtitution has not allotted to their reſpec- 


1 4 1 
* 


tive Departments. e hs 


Perhaps it may not * gificulk t. to trace 


wy Origin of this irregular Power in the 
_ Minifters of State. Certain great. Officers, 


fach as Secretary, Lord Treaſurer, &c. who 
by Reaſon of their Places were more im- 
mediately about the Throne, naturally 


ceived Applications from ſuch as were Ge 


didates for Preferment i in the CT of the 


ö * . 
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A688 85 or Importunities were Paſſports 


to Promotion, the Ambitious and Neceſſitous 


naturally attached themſelves to the Perſons Y 
who held thoſe Offices, and implicitly e- 


ſpouſed their Intereſt ; by which Means es 


enabled them at length to gain an Aſcenden- 
cy over the King and People: For theſe Mi- 
niſters feeling their own Strength, and find- 


ing that nothing could be granted but 
D 


2 >, +. ren gh 


(488). 


through” their Interceſſion, began to diate 
both to the Crown and e and to 
aſſume an extraordinary Influence in the Ad- 
miniſtration, Which our Form of Govern- | 


"er does not Sothorice. by 


Let us 5 EE however to ke them ts. 8 
ed within the due Limits of their Duty. 
Their Offices, as I have ſaid, are merely 


miniſterial. They have indeed as they 
ought to have, the Diſpoſal of Places with- 


in their reſpective Departments; which is 
reaſonable, as they are anſwerable for the 
due Diſcharge of their ſeveral Duties. But no 


great Officer has, or ought to haye the Pri- 


.. vilege of appointing another; nor are they, 
or any Number of them, as Officers of 
State, entitled to the excluſive Management | 


of Aﬀairs W 25 


. . * F 6 — 


1 they are hn to 5 any „ Thing il ile L 
iD in their ſeveral Offices, they have a2 
ower, nay it is their Duty, to remonſtrate: 
But they have no Right, other than as Pri- 


vy Counſellors, to interfere with public Bu- 


ſineſs out of their Departments 5 nor as Pri- 
vy Counſellors even, or in any Capacity, are 


they entitled to perform many Acts of Power 
which we have known them elle, 


n 


Our 
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more provokes: dard furious 


— affords. us-melenchaly. 
Inſtances of Revolutions occaſioned by this 


_ undue Influence; and wherever it is exerted, : 


it will always adminiſter Occaſion for thoſe 
Diſcontents, which ſometimes: burſt forth in 


all the Rage of civil Commotions, The 
Conſtitution may by chance recover from 
ſuch violent Shocks, but it ſometimes, as 
ours did in the laſt ne en in wad 


Struggle. N22 1 „ ROT We 44 1 e 
— * „ g D * * 
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e 1 Miniſters were Ka * * 1 


within their conſtitutional Sphere of Duty, 
their Offices would- not be ſuch Objects of 
Envy, nor would that inordinate mae 
which they have formerly uſurped, and of 


which Mankind is naturally ſo fond, any 
Oppoſition. 0 " 


If one or Sa Miniſters do not 1 1 


Power of nominating and creating the 


great Officers of State, of being the any 
Counſellors, and of directing every Thing at 
their Pleaſure, there will be no room for 


Malice to ſtruggle againſt them, or if it 


ſhould, the Contention will be ſhortlived. 
When they do nothing but what they can 


juſtify, they will have no need of Tricks and 
| Ig 0 over 2 eee their Ee 


. Ne 
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| r State Empiricks however, inſiſt 
. "that ſuch an unconſtitutional Combination 
is xequiſite to counterbalance the Oppoſition 
of pretended Patriots, Who, for their .w]˖m 
private Ends, would otherwiſe” obRrucy the 4 
, _—_— Meaſures w Government. 55 


GGW 
But they who! talk this Language, 1 
vour to deceive us. That which they 
would perſuade us to be a Remedy, is, 

in Fact, the * of the Ann com- 5 
"__ of. 3 96H 205 O) IOW ee * | 
e 25 7 10141 Ie 5 42141} 4 1 
a this regular Adminiitraten we are 
ſpeaking of, which furniſhes theſe Pſeudo- 
Patriots with Pretences of Oppoſition, even 
while Buſineſs is prudently conducted. It 
is indeed their ſtrongeſt Weapon, and they 
uſe it accordingly. Whoever reads the Par- 
luamentary Debates of this Kingdom, <ſpe- ; 
cially thoſe in the Reign of the firſt Charles, 
will find that our Patriot Harangyes turn as 
much againſt the unconſtitutional we 
ak «againſt the; Abuſe: of peer 
en the: eee runs in the we 
_ gular. Channel, which the Conſtitution has 
cut out, Every Order of the State will re 
tain it's due Influence, and be more than a 
Balance for any wanton, malicious, or felt-" 
intereſted Fen. 
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When 
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When the, national en e this 
happy Courſe, the King will have the ia 


mination and Appointment of the great Of- 


ficers of, the Kingdom. All- weighty” wes] | 
important Concerns of State; Which do not | 


require, prompt Determination and Execu * 
tion, will be tranſacted by the Advice and 1 
Conſent of Parliament. When the natio: 
nal Aſſembly is not ſitting, ot upon ſudden 
Emergencies which call for Vigour and Dif= _ 
patch, the Sovereign will act by che Advice 


of his Privy Council: And in very extraor- 


dinary Caſes, which demand uncommon Ex, 


pedition or Secrecy, he may perhaps find it 
expedient; to chooſe ia ſelect Number of Pri- 


vy Counſellors to compoſe What is called 


a fo 4 þ Council to afliſt\ him with their 


Advige- on fuch ent Occaſions. ® e 


7 1 
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"Bas in Truth, theſe extraordinary Caſes, # 


which molt frequently occur in Time of 


War, are oftener made perhaps, than they 
ariſe naturally. If we may judge from In- 
ſtances in former Reigns, the leſs the Na- 


tion is managed by Cabinei Council, the bet- 5 


. N obſervable, that our Clien . no 
ſuch Aſſembly as a Cabinet Council And ſuch a Lan- 


guage would not be underſtood in Parliament, or in 
a Court of Law. The Law indeed takes notice of the 


Privy Council : But. A Privacy beyond that Privacy, 6 


and ſometimes Secrets even n that, is 70 to 15 


ne than —— * 1 bo 822-6 | 
f | 1 
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- 7) a Stop towards e 
ſumed to offer Neuſon 
Treaty of Paare ſhould be debated in Parlia- 
ment: And I ſubmitted them to the Great 


ident to the Nature of the Secretaries. Of- 


0 32 ) 
tert Such Extreme Privacy, we know,” has : 


been oftner uſed to keep Secrets from being 
5 Giſcovered at home, than to prevent their 


publiſhed abroad. It has been more 


e uſed to conceal the Deſign of Do- 
_ eſe Encroachments, than to ſecure us a- 
755 Nn Daene 3 8 1101 


. 4 NR 8 1 
* . * . 


Nothing can preſerve: the: happy 8 


. ity which at preſent ſeems to ſubſiſt, or 
55 fecure 5 internal Peace and Welfare of this 


but an Adherence to oe" conſti- 


my 
a 


TY 1 pre- 


— the . 


Perſonage whom I had the Honour to ad- 
dreſs, not becauſe I conceibed him or any 
other to be soLE or frſ# Miniſter, but be- 


cauſe by the Nature of his Office as Secre- 


tary, I judged it moſt EN = communt- 
cate my (eg to bim. 


The Nene er may 8 1 it is AY 


fice, to have the Requeſts and Petitions of 
the Subject, lodged in their Hands to be re- 


preſented to his ; Majeſty. They are the pro- 
111 9 to receive the ay 2? of 


; 


Md . 
lodieiduale on Matters of general Import. 
The Deſires of Numbers indeed, ſhould be 
; pete to their Renee Hs 


N _ his labs the Caſe, RE Rell nf is my Mode 
olf "Addreſs: exceptionable? The Remark- 


er, if he had thoroughly conſidered my Pro- 
poſal, would have found that it was addreſ- 


ed to the Secretary merely in his miniſteri- 
al Capacity, as one who by his Office has 


moſt ready and frequent Acceſs to the 
Throne. To repeat my own Words, I took 
the Liberty of obſerving that © As the moſt 
effectual Means of opening the Channel 
* of parliamentary Inſtruction, it depended 


Suggeſtion being the Buſineſs but of one 
Man, and the two Secretaries being without 


Diſtinction equal in Power, where was the 


| ee tt of my Addreſs? | 


11 ſhould de . has! I kddref 


ſed the Secretary, not the Privy Counſellor, 


to his Majeſty the Revival of a conſtitution- 
al Practiſe, the Legality of which I proved 


3 a Number of. Authorities—a Pracice, 
SIA | E | which 


= on him to diſpoſe our Patriot Sovereign to 
& conſult with his faithful and affectionate 
Parliament, &c. Now the making ſuch 


What I humbly propoſed was a bare A of . 
Office; I ſubmitted it to him to recommend 
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I did not 3 Terms _ 8 or any 


new Matter which required the Deliberation 
of State Councellors. If I had, 1 ſhould 
not have addreſſed myſelf to One or 'Twos: 
I I ſhould have known that it did not become 
me to ſuppoſe an uuconſtitutional Pre- emi- 

nence or excluſive Authority, in any _ 
Number of Great: Officers. KDE, ee : 


* 8 
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Druid the” 38 himſelf, bo: pre- 


ne to cenſute me for not following a bad 


Example in addreſſing Two Great Men as 
the only Managers, is nevertheleſs fo. incon- 
ſiderate as to argue againſt his own Propo- 
ſition, and to remind me of ſeveral Great 
. Officers who have Seats in Council, and 1 
| * ſays—* no inconſiderable n, Na * 


6e Direction of our 2 * Ph 7 


2 L } 


Why then mould wk 8 fs been 1 
Arelied likewiſe? Why not all the Privy 


OQcuncellors? Why ſhould the Addreſs TY 
made only to the * and firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury? Why does the 
Remurker venture to. flile ok {SED fel CY 


pats 7's 8 nere, P, 27. I ook 


x ie 2 . | 2 Mini- 8 
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Miniſters and Mes te fag that hed does in 
fact preſide over our Affairs * mY ee 


lam ſute that our Conſtitu Wed knows no 
x ſuch Officer as firſt or Prime Miniſter, And 
i it did, I could not be perſuaded that the 
- firſt Commiſſioner of the e is en- 
titled to that” "Appellation. ” DF 2RE e 


bh. 1. the Gia 10 fucks Pilgees gs 
ends on the Importance of their ſeveral: Of- 
ces, and the Skill required” to execute 
f them, J ſhould have thought that in a ma- 
ritime Kingdom like ours, more eſpecially 
during a War which has been chiefly Naval, - 
the firſt” 'Commilſioner of the Admiralty, 
had'a better Title to be conſidered as prime 
Mitiſter than the firſt Commiſſioner of the 


4 


| Treaſury; whoſe Office, compared to the 


_ other, is demeſtic, and, if I may be par- 
doned the Freedom of * me- 


6 


0 Ber Ag whe Te wh, it PIO Ma | 
ferent to the Remarker chor he exalts, if 
he does but degrade the Secretary. He is 

indeed evideritly actuated by that factious 
Principle which he pleafantly imputes to 
me: and from ſome 3 Strokes of Ma- 


„ P. 21 


0 z6 ) 5 7 
Vgnity, we may plainly perceiv | the inp 
dious Colouring of Party, | 


Thus in taking Occaſion to i - 
| os Duke, he throws out ſome maſevolent 
Inuendoes, marked with Italics leſt they 
| ſhould paſs unnoticed, by which he would 
intimate, that ſomebody wants thoſe Virtues 
which he aſcribes to his Grace: who has al- 
Ways, he tells 'us—* ſupported} one public 
content Cbaracter of Fidelity to his Maſter, 


and Integrity to the Commonwealths:” | and 


been, of the ſame n in Parliament 
; meer e e *. „ Pai! » 5; 11908 
A Reader muſt be Gull RY not to per- 
ceive the Hand of Faction in theſe Italic 
Sarcaſms. But I forbear to animadvert upon 
them as they deſerve, as I ſhould be ſorry 
to contribute in the leaſt towards the Recol- _ 
3 lection of Party Diſputes and Animoſities. 


His Grace's firm Attachments are too well 
known to need the Remarker's Commen- 
dation. But when he talks of Conſiſtence, 
let him remember that a Man may wear dif 
ferent Complextons in Parliament, and yet 

conliſtent in his Fidelity to his Maſter, and 
his Integrity to the eee 5 


ye * See Remarls, P. 14. 
| The 


n ) 3 
The Conſiſtence truly laudable, does not 
depend on an implicit Adherence to one 
Party, or one Syſtem of Meaſures, but on a 
Conduct regulated according to the eg 
ing Dictates of Judgment and Conſcience: 
all other, is but the obſtinacy of Ignorance, 


aſhamed to confeſs an Error, or the Perti- 


nacity of a depraved Mind hardened . - 
Compundtion. 1 0 


1 muſt do this. Remarker, ho the 
Juſtice to own that Fe is extremely conſiſt- 
ent. His Zeal for Party is ſo furious, that 
he does not ſcruple to falbty the Text of my 
Letter, and create Paſſages, in order to make 
| W for his own factious Comment. 5 


Thus he is s kindly. pleaſed to adviſe me, 
whenever 1 Addreſs myſelf to the Great 
Man again, to make no Encomiums on 
* thoſe Principles which he urged and de- 
« fended in Pi. cou to Sir Robert Mai- 

cc ! 8 hs a7 5 | | 


&* 237 > 7 
A ; - * 


This he Joes. not 1 to mark as 2 
Quotation from my Pamphlet, in which no 
ſuch Paſſage is to be found. It is true that 
in tracing the Progreſs of Venality, I uſe 
the F reedom of addreſſing the Great Per- 


See Remarks, P. 28 


ſonage 
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bas Corruption It is many Years fince'y 


cc, 
9 
c 


__ «' portunity of enforcing” by your Practice, 
2 . urged and . my 


— — — 


(58 y 8 
ſona ge in the Allowing Terms | 
* 5 have been Witneſs to the Arts of 


oe * 
* Yo 
u, 


« youthful Ardour firſt contributed to check 

Its Progreſs and defeat its — 4 You 
have happily ſurvived to fill a Poſt in the 
Adminiſtration, where you have an Op- 


„ 5 1 * 


e thoſe· Principles which you then o nos 


| . ! ; j i 


Who could Have A el We te 1. 


marker would have been ſo ſatirical as to 
dcConſtrue an Oppoſition to Corruption, and 
aff Oppoſition to Sir Robert Walpole to be 


one and the ſame Ting? I believe the 
worſt of Sir Robert's Enemies will not ven- 
ture to ſay that every Step he took was mea- 


. fured by Corruption: no doubt therefore 


but ſome of his Meaſures were ep: 13 
oppoſed. „ . 


1 , 3 $- 


r 4 "Wy OT er ny Co 
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It ſeems, "HEY that: + have" been ſo 


unhappy as to offend the Remarker's Deli- 
cCacy, by 


what he is Pleaſed to call ſome 
Strokes of Adulation. I have ventured in- 


deed to ſay that the Bleſſings of Refor- 
mation are expected at the Secretary's 
„Hands: that if he forſakes us, all is 


a; Se Realons Kc. p 31. 
: © over.” 


. 


| EET See Reaſons, be. P. 41. . Diteo, p. 46. 


1 29 . Wh, 
cc over . By. which nevertheleſs. 3 | 


not. be underſtood to intimate, what the Re- 
marker, as he thinks, wittily inſinuates, 
that our Liberty, our Property, our 
Grandeur, and qur Virtue, muſt all fall 


Ce with Bis Defection 1 mean no more 


than that, if He forſakes his Principles, if 


HE is falſe to his own repeated Promiſes 
and Declarations, if Hz ſtops ſhort in thoſe 


Schemes of Reformation by which he has de- 


ſervedly acquired ſuch uncommon Confidence 
and popularity then we can no longer depend 
on any Man's Probity and RL, chr Ht ; 


we muſt give over all Hopes of Amend 


xent—then. we muſt be content to go on 
in a gradual Decline; till at length we fall 


Victims to the abuſes of uſurping Miniſters, 55 


and the Struggles of pretended Patriots: 
unleſs we have Recourſe to deſperate Reme- 
dies, which inſtead of curing the internal 
Diſorders of the Conſtitution, may, as it 


has done formerly, accdlerate i its Deſtruction. 


N 1 pronounced the borne ec the 
64 chief Inſtrument of the happy. Change we 
have already experieneed , I cannot accuſe , | 
myſelf of Flattery. We all know in what 
a diſtreſſed: Condition our Affairs ſtood when 
he entered into the Adminiſtration. The 


miſe- 


«96-3, 


milcrable dunner 2 that Th. 


junctute, broke the Knot of extenfive Influence 
and perſonal Authority, and enabled. his Ma- 


i y t0 make a free Election. Happily the 


oice” of the People applauded the Sove- 


_reigh” 5 gracious Appointment ; and the un- 


common and unparalleled Sncceſs Which has 


attended our Affairs fince the preſent Secre- 


bad fo great a Share in their Direction, 
is a ſufficient Warrant for our pronouncing 
Him, under his Majeſty, which is always to 


be underſtood, the chief human Inſtrament 


of the happy Alteration. In this Opinion, 


the People ſeem to be almoſt unanimous; i 


and 1 hope the Gentleman will not be angry 


3 me, if I do not 1 , to de Wiler 


*. 


Bot I 5. not Fan to „ chte wht 


da h he has contributed much to the de- 


Fange End of Reformation, yet much re- | 


mains to be done. I have prefumed to re- 


mind him of thoſe things which are expect- 


ed from his Prudence, Spirit, and Virtue ; 


and J take the Liberty of adding Let : 
We your 7 uture Condutt be your. Elogium =? 


Judge then, my Countrymen, whether 1 


l ſpoken t the Language of a F Jatterer; | 


4 1148 5 . 1 # AN « i 


® ee Reaſons, &e. P. 6. 
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| Little Minds, which determine from heir 
Y own: Feelings, may conſtrue the Zeal of 
_ grateful Applauſe into Adulation. The 


Praiſe, however, which we beſtow on the 


Deſerving ſhould be called by another 


Name: and, though I hope I ſhall always 
Have Virtue enough to make my warm ac- 


knowledgments us Merit, yet I diſclaim all 


15 Flattery. 


Had I an Ioolinktion. 40 have flattered the 


5 Miniſter, yet I know him ſufficiently, to be 


ga tſſured that the Incenſe would be ungrateful 
to him. The Flatterer compliments the 


Adol of his Adulation with boundleſs Power; 
— ut the End of my Addreſs was to a- 


bridge Nate A and for that 


Furpgſe, I urged hors 4 57 py Je For 
Med in Har- 


3 


Hane. 
Here, m . give me HR to 


: exile Harlan the Expedience of this 
Mode of Negociation. Permit an unknown 
Individual to expoſtulate with you on this 


Occaſion, and do ngt ans K Preſumption 
in one Man to propols ulations ſeem- 


ſg new, an a Congern of Fe Mace 

An eminent Politician has told us, that 
10 it is not below/the Dignity of the great- 
0 eſt Aſſembly, but agreeable to the Prac- 


- * 8 — Commonwealths * admit, 
F . 25 4 any 


* 
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% any Man to make Propoſitions for the 
good of bis Country.“ The beſt po- 
tical, Writers have laid it down as a 
Maxim, that the deviſing of Expedients 
is the proper Office of one Man, though 
the Choice of them belongs to an a lembly: 

as one Man cannot * the ſtrength of 
Judgment which there is in a multitude of 
S | vii: 


The Reaſons I vat: as ahi ! 
7 reaty of Peace ſhould be debated in Parlia- 
ment, acquire freſh Strength from the Diverſity 
of private Opinions which have ſince appear- 
ed among ſome of our ableſt Writers and 
moſt intelligent Politicians, on this Subject. 


The Author of the Letter to two Great 
Men, who, as I obſerved, and with the 
Remarker's leave muſt again repeat, appears 
to be well experienced in National Affairs, 
has recommended Terms to be inſiſted up- 
on at the enſuing Negociation, which are 
ſome of ham reaſonable, —_ moſt of 1 
ſpecious. 


Nevertheleſs a Writer of not PIO A A 
bilities, and, if I am right in my Conjecture 
as to his Perſon, as amply furniſhed with 
Opportunities of Information, eſpecially with 
Regard to our Colony Concerns, has under- 
taken to contravert almoſt every Particular. 
ne are plauſible: but it is foreign from my 


3 


. 1 
- preſent Purpoſe, to examine whoſe Propoſals 
are moſt juſt, or whether either of them are 
: "Or" IF" iT 1 


Various have been the Tort recommend- 
ed by other Writers of inferior Talents and 
Conſideration. But, without entering into 
the Merits of their reſpective Plans, it will 

ſuffice to obſerve, that ſuch Contrariety 1 

Sentiment on ſo momentous a Point, is 
powerful Argument to prove that the ok 
cluding a Treaty of Peace, is ſo arduous a 

| Taſk as ought not to be left to the Conduct 


of any Two Men. 


But did not the Helens of the Caſe 
direct the regular Method of negociating, 
yet our Conſtitution, as J have ſhewn by Au- 
thorities * cited in my Letter, preſcribes ſuch 
Negociations to be conducted by the OW 
6 and Conſent of Parliament. 


Had it been impoſſible however to have 
produced Inſtances in Point, yet the Reaſon 
of State, in a free Government like ours, 
ſtrongly indicates the Neceſlity of parliamen- 
tary Deliberation and Council on e im- 
portant Subjects. RY 5 


The true difference, my ame bes 2 
tween. a free and a flaviſh Government is, 
that in the former the Magiſtrates muſt con- 
ſult the Voice and Intereſt of the People 


3 bee Reaſons, &c. from P. 22. to * 
n . whereas 


# 


1 
wheoreag in the latter, the Will and tasche 
of the Governors is the ſole Meaſure oak * 
Aen. + 5 


Power, among us, ooght tobe . di- 
vided. Every irregular Uſurpation of it, is 
a Surfeit which diſorders the Kingdom and 
excites Faction. As a good State of Health 
contributes to diſpel the Gloom and Melan- 
choly which oppreſſes the Spirits, ſo a well 
ordered Government tends. to baniſh the 
diſagreement of Party Animoſities. 


All Governments have tended towards 
Deſpotiſm, where the Magiſtrates hive con- 
ducted the Adminiſtration independent of the 
Advice of the People; when Charles XIth 
of Sweden found Means to diſpenſe with 
the Proviſion which ordained; that 7% King - 
ſhould govern with the Advice of © the Senutt, 


he ſoon ſeized an Opportunity: of making 8 


1 
Ss A 1 
o 4 


the Government ablolute, | 


* 41 x 


If the Expedlienee of the ob 11e. 


commemli may be proved from the Princi- 
ples of abſtracted Reafoning, what 4ddi- 
tional Force does it acquire, When ſupported 
by the Precedents I producell + in Evidence 
"of A Saptinocd: Fratice conformat able to Minen bf 


Frineiples?.”. LT nat 
To * 3 


* will * in vain to urge that ſuch Pres. 5 
eehte are of + antient er It may be re- 


4 
- * 


5 5 05 5 ). 
plied, that though the private Franchiſes of 
particular Perſons or Places may be loſt by 
| Nohuſer, yet the eſſential and fundamental 
Rights of a Kingdom, cannot be torfeined 
for want of K Claim. 1 DS = 


They are, in their own Nature, unalicta- 


ble; and I. will be bold to fay, that even a 


Parliament cannot legally transfer or ſurren« 

der them. If they do, it muſt be by an Act 
of Power not of Right: and no ſuch Arts 

can be binding againſt their Conſtituents, 

any longer than Force and Wen N 
them Continuanc. 


| There a are. no Doubt ſome Conſiitutional 
Rights which à Parliament cannot legally 
alter or annul. Will any Man ſay that the 
Rump- Parliament had a Right to vote the 
Houle of Peers uſeleſs, to ſubvert the Con- 


ſtitution, and eſtabliſh a new-formof Govern- 
ment? Or will any Man fay that a Parlia- 


ment can declare. their Seats-in the Houſe 
to be Places for Life? 25 


: Their Power is 10 limited in ** Caſes, | 
that they cannot give up even their own Pri- 
vileges, not ſo much as their perſonal ones: 
though they may, with Leave, wave them 
on particular Occaſions, ſo as not to moe 
Sen * * | 


} 


„„ 
The Reaſon why they cannot make ſuch 
Reſignation is, becauſe all the Rights and 
Privileges they enjoy, all the Honors they 
receive, are for the Honor and Intereſt of 
their Conſtituents: therefore they cannot 
your or 1 them. 16 


That ns bart b beak e cas 
P about making Treaties of Peace, 
and have conſented to their Concluſion, is 
evident from the many Authorities cited, 
through ſeveral ſucceſſive Reigns, in my 
Letter: and we ſee that no Diſuſe or Want 
of Claim, can operate to the Prejudice of 
Gus conſtitutional . | 

Bat ag the Practice has not 1 
gur ag his Majeſty's Reign, or that of his im- 
mediate Predeceſſors, i it may not be adviſeable 
as J hinted in my Letter, or conſiſtent with 
the nice Duty and Reſpect which we owe 


410 our gracious Sovereign, to apply for the 


Revival of ſuch ee as a Matter: ”_> : 
A er 5 


Indeed ſuch a Form of Application would 
be as needleſs as diſreſpectful. For ſuch is 
his Majeſty's: known Goodneſs and tender 

Regard for the Privileges and Liberties of 
his Subjects, that by only reminding him of 
uch a conſtitutional Practice, we ſhall re- 
cover 


(4) 
cover the Right, without, dude) infiſing 
upon it, eo Nome. 


But there are a Set of Men 3 will 3 
2 to exclaim that this Propoſal tends to 
leſſen the Prerogative: and the Crown, they 
will tell us, wants Power. It may indeed: 
want Power over : themſelves and | their Pa- 
trons; and their pretended Zeal for the 
Crown is only a Maſk, under which they 
ſeeretly eee to extend ag own un- 
due „„ 


The 8 15 Ee rs as —_— 
Power in the Hands of the Crown, as a good 
King, who governs for the Intereſt of his 
People, would wiſh. to exerciſe. It is true 
that uſurping Miniſters. have formerly in- 
vaded the Prerogative, and given Laws oth 
to the King and People: and theſe very Mi- 
niniſters, as was natural, have been the 
loudeſt Advocates ar the. Swe of ame. 
Crown. a | , 


145 
Tk THAT 


The re-eſtabliſhing the ä Jas 
tercourſe between the Sovereign and his Par- 
Lament, is the only effectual Means of ſe- 
curing the Crown gainſt ſuch Inſults and 
Invaſions for the future. If ambitious and 
deſigning Men ſhould ever force themſelves 
into the Adminiſtration, they will rule their 
Maſter and the Kingdom; and, to conceal 


their 


if 48. ) . : 
bel Uſurpation, they will transfer the Bu- 
ſineſs of Parliament to the Cabinet. 


ad | Cabinet Sonmoellors, we duden have been 
Cabinet Dictators. What Miſchiefs have 
not ariſen from Cabinet Intrigues? It was 
in the Cabinet, that the Treaſurer Lord Ox- 
Ford and Mr. Secretary St. John, concluded 
the ſhameful Treaty 2 Utrecht : and can 
any Man ſuppoſe that the Articles would 
Have been ſo inglorious and equivocal, if it 
had been regularly made, by the Advice and 
Conſent of Parliament? 1 ſay Advice and 
Conſent, for I am aware that it was debated 
in Parliament; and it ſhould be remember- 
ed to their Honor, that the Peers, 
whom Lord Nortingbam particularly diſtin- 
iſhed himſelf, were 4 Patriots on this 
Occaſion, while the Oo” eien an 
e 1 3 e 


Such a Mode of Negociation is 5 far 
Som having a Tendency to impair or di- 
miniſh the Prerogative, that in fact it will 
contribute toſtrengthen and confirmit; and ſe- 


cure the Cay and the Kingdom againſt che 


ay CGR of our. PLES Write Hh jateadt way 


ly, objected to a Note concerning this Treaty in my 
etter: but if he had attended to the Context, he 


would have found that this was only an Error of Ex- 
Bon, and that I ſtrongly inſiſt eee on the 


5 _— nd rtf e. 4 
; 3 | 1 Ur. 


K 
Uſurpation of any future Olgarchy, under 


2 =, . Title of a Cabinet Council, } 1 


There are many who talk of the Prero- 
gative, without ſeeming to have a juſt Idea 
of its Nature and Extent. Thus when they 
ſay that it is the King's Prerogative to make 
War and Peace, they fay right. But if they 
mean that, therefore it is needleſs for the 
Crown to take the Advice of the great 
Council, that is, the Farliament, N 
* ſay eo much. whe 

1t is unsenberly as it iid to be the 
royal Prerogative alone, to make War and 
Peace, ſo far as the Power is executibe.— 
That is, it belongs to the Crown, as the 
executive Branch, to ratify Treaties, and 
iflue Proclamations of War and Peace: 
and ſuch Proclamations have the 2215 orce and 
Effect of a Law.” wh n 


| But it FIR not- follow ne chat the 
Evi Council have not the Right of giving 
their Advice upon, and their Conſent to, 
the Terms of ſuch Treaty. It ſhould be 

remembered that the executing an Inſtru- 
-ment, and the framing of that Inſtrument, 
Ae 1 Points of Conſideration. wm 


All Ads . Palin: FRI? by 
"the ed and they are the Acts of the 
N | G =, Crown, 


( 50 )) 
Crown, as appears fromthe. enacting Clauſe, 
which always runs thus Be it ENACTED 
e by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty,” by | 
« and with the Advice and. Conſent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
e mons, in this preſent Parliament aſſem- 


e bled, and by 2 . pf: the es. 
4 that, 22 SRP 


Wn of no. one. fare will. argue om, hence 
7255 the Crown has the ſole Prerogative of 

framing ſuch Statutes. No, They are the 
Acts of the Crown; but framed dy Parlia- 
ment: And the Authority for executing. ſuch 


Ads, is "8 er 250 Conſent of Parker 


ment. 


rh; 


In like 3 with reſpect, to Treaties 
though they are Acts of Prerogative, yet 
the Authority for executing ſuch; Acta, has 
been, and we truſt will be again, the Ad- 
vice and Conſent of Parliament. Execution 
is the proper Prerogatiye of the Head of the 


Commonwealth, Deliberation and nee is 
* Priviledge of the Body. 


= . that War, in Effect, os 
be declared without the Conſent of Parlia- 
ment. The Nature of out Conſtitution has 
. thrown a Barrier in the Way: For the Sup- 


plies to Frey. t dan from. Par- 
EE We... e ee | 2 8731 
1 77 | Why 


1 CMP. | 

Why then ſhould Peace be concluded 
without ſuch Authority? The making 
Peace as well as declaring War, are both 
ſuppoſed to be Acts for the Good of the 
People, and it is ſtrange to imagine that ei- 
ther ſhould be carried into Execution waned 
out their Advice and Conſent, . 


This, my Countrymen, is the Mode pre- 
ſcribed by the Conſtitution, and I will ven- 
ture to add, by Reaſon and Juſtice.” No- 
thing ean be More agreeable to Equity and 
common Senſe, than the Words in the Writ 
of Edward the I. which I took for the Mot- 
to of my Letter,” and er I des Leave te to 


repeat. 


46 Lex juliſina, Fork Ora e 
9 babe. t 2 omnes tangit, ab Omni 
ee bus approbeti It is, ſays this wiſe 
Prince. a mlt juſt Law: eſtabliſhed with 
4 the moſt — Ciccumſpection, that 
te what concerns 85 een be Wy 
* . all.“ A ge 


5 * 
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iHere we Shove the higheſt 4 Aldi of 
the Juſtice, Expedience, and Legality of this 
Practice. We have the Word of a King, of 
4 King of England, and one of the wiſeſt 
that ever fat on the Throne," that it is a 
e —_ FURY FT "OOTY ON 
8 2 ay inn 41 0 He 


. 
| He has acknowledged the People's Rights 


In the ſtrongeſt Terms: Though, if he had 
not, the Nature of our Government would 


have ſuggeſted them to the plaineſt under- 


ſtanding. The Tricks of State may be hard 
to comprehend, but the Principles of a free 
Government are obvious to a common * 


OY 


_— _ Happily © FR of Weben! — Fi ine- 

nels are baniſhed from the Adminiſtration: 
Neither out Sovereign or bis Miniſters need 
have recoutſe to mean Shifts and Expedients. 
Their Deſigns being juſt and generous, theit 

Conduct is open and undiſguiſed. They do 
not endeavour to abridge the Liberties, or 
fetter the . ee at the Public. 

The 8 * lieb every Nan . 
Adres his Sentiments, is the Effect — Sign of 
good Government. We live in thoſe bleſt 
Times which Tacitus deſcribes ! Rara 
. Temporum Felicitas, ubi ſentire qua velis; 
« & que ſentias dicere licet.” —< Such is the 
« fi ingular Felicity of the Times, that eve- 
„ ry Man may entertain what Opinion he 
* 1er rs and declare what: *. thinks: 5117 


i en Gans G16 narrow minded . 


men and Dependents, now and then preſume 


to whiſper that private Men have no Buſi- 
neſs to interfere with Affairs of Government. 


But 


* 


— 


CWP - 

But they are ignorant of the Principles of 
our Government, ot they are baſe enough to 
ſpeak the th a 15 N for PIR” 
be tical} My, 11 Wa 
70 ** Dy yeiruta Miva 1 Right 
to intermeddle with Government, is to 
maintain that they have nothing to do with 
what moſt nearly concerns their own Ha 
pineſs and Miſery. As the whole, ſays a 
ſpirited Writer, ſhould be concerned for the 
Preſervation of every Individual, ſo it is the 
Duty of every Individual to be concerned for 
dr whole, in which himſelf i is inetd. | 

This Principle is agreeable to the Sin 

of our Conſtitution. Our Anceſtors were 
ſo far from thinking that Fe Men had 
no Right to interfere with Government, that 
aur Records afford Inſtances, where the 
Houſe of Commons have declined entering 
upon Queſtions of Importance, till they 
had gone into the Country, and conſultdg·d 
their Principals, the People: And we know 
the Time when the Cauſe of aſſembling the ' 
Parliament was declated: before their Meet- 
ing, that they might have Time to receive 
the Inſtructions of their. Oonltitnents on the ; 
propoſed Subjects of: Deliberation. . 
duch a Prachice might at this Time how- 
ever be deemed impracticable; and perhaps 
it would be needleſs: For as the Channels 

5 of 
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4 Inwirtonrls and Correſpondence are ech- 
ſiderably multiplied to what — were for- 
merly, and as every Man, as I have obſerv- 
ed, has the free Liberty of expreſſing” his 
Sentiments, our ee need not be 
ſtrangers to the len. 4 of 1 8588 en 
tyents; 25 Il | 


e We our Governi ment eats 
mits of all the perſonal Freedom which Sub- 
jects can deſire, yet our Conſtitution does 

not reſt on that free Footing on which we 


| pry wiſh to ſee it eftabliſhed. -- Monteſ- 


2 very judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes between 
e Liberty of the tage Be and Ai gl 


| =_ ty of the Citizen,” 45 


T he firſt, he juſtly bio candle in 


the juſt- Diftribition of Power anong the 


three Orders of State : But the [ſecond de- 
pends on the real Security of the Subject, or 
on the Opinion ow 22953 one r 


er ian; hh e " e 


. * 45 


It may happen che "y tiger tiny de Þ 
free, and yet the Citiaen may not be ſo. 
The Citizen likewiſe may be free, and the 
Conſtitution may not. In ſuch Caſes, the 
Conſtitution will be free by Right, but not in 
Fatt : And the el win be free in 18 


but not 2 ral * 


hell). 

Liberty, with regard to the Conſtitution; 
1 on the due Exerciſe of fundamen- 
tal Laws: But with reſpe& to the Citizen, 
_ prevailing Manners, * * nn. 
may * it Exiſtence. | > 


"tel is oblervable that Montefqui uieu 1 5 * 


ly deſcribed our preſent Condition. Our - 


Cobitigion is free by Right, but not in 
Fa: As n we are free 1 in * . 
not by Rigi. 4 its 


"ihe. 83 a ak miniſter 
Uſurpation has deſtroyed the Liberty of the 
Conſtitution ; the Morals and good Examples 
of the Sovereign and preſent Miniſtry, have 
OO the Tia of 5 ene Ein 


But Oh! I muſt again repeat it, how prey 
carious is that Liens Shih depends on the 
perſonal Virtues. of it's : Magiſtrates? As 
hen. cannot anſwer. for the Abilities and 
Inclinations of their Succeſſors, if we do not 
ſecure our Freedom in Point of Right as 
well. as Fa, it may en y Nee with 
our "_ Governors, - 1 | 


3 This evinces the © "ig af reviving the 
| Fe eee Mode of Adminiſtration, and 
of reſtoring the due Influence of Parliament. 
Conſtitutional Liberty, which confiſts in the 

Joſt Diſtribution Power among the three 
1 | 4 Mer 


1 


Orders of State, and depends on the dais ex- 
erciſe of fundamental Laws, has been ſub- 
verted by a Power unknown to the Conſti- 
tution; by, I may ſay, an Excreſcence in 
Government, which, though no Order it- 
ſelf, _ een its waver! N over all the 
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ni A fairer Gan y never vffered; for "3 
ſtroying this unnatural Influence. We have 
all moral certainty, from the good Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Sovereign and his Miniſters, that 
| they will concur in any Moakeres for ene 


e a en en, 


2 we can procure the 3 Treay 
« Peace to be concluded by the Advice and 
with the Conſent of Parliament, it will open 

the conſtitütional Intercourſe between the 
King and the national Council, and will put 
an End to all intermediate and unnatural In- 
ae Which has been allegally: ng: 7 

: To ay that this would be toowia H * 
much Power into the Hands of the Ce 
mons; that our Government is We — 
much of the Democratic Caſt; and 
too ſtrongly tinctured with Republican 
Principles, is rather to raiſe Quibbles, 
than to offer reaſonable Objections. Such 
Men either deceive themſelves, or artfully 


'M 


e ad to — 1: aa 8 * 
i 5 mee 


„„ ) 
There is no Poſſibility of eſtabliſhing a 
Republic in this Kingdom, while the pre- 
ſent State of Property ſubſiſts. Unleſs Men 
of overgrown Fortunes could be perſuaded 
to throw their Eſtates into Hotchpot, in Or- 
der to ſettle an Agrarian, there is no Fear 
of a Commonwealth. And we apprehend 
that it will be no eaſy Matter to incline the 
unweildy and pampered Sons of Opulence, 
to ſuch en r _ Tevellivg NINE. 


Could the moſt diſtant proſpect of Incows- 
venience ariſe from reſtoring the conſtitutional 
Influence of Parliament, no Well-wiſher to 
his Country, no Man ſenſible of the Perfec 
tion- of our preſent Form of Government, 
would wiſh to try the Expedient: But in 
Truth it is the only Method to fix our Go- 
vernment on its true and 2 . and 
: 7 make the F oundation + | 


| | Shall the Pullin; ab ns 4 
voted | unprecedented Millions for proſecuting 


Ns this 1 War, have no Share in con- 


cluding Peace? Shall they aſſemble in ſo- 
lemn Council to determine whether Spirits 
hall be diſtilled from Malt or Sugar—Whe- 
ther a Road ſhall be cut through one Pariſn 
or another — And whether a Bridge ſhall be 
conſtructed from HFlaet-Ditch or White-Frears- 


"__ when the moſt 8 Concerns of 
, 'H bs 


6 6380 
the Kingdom are under Conſideration, hall 
they be excluded from Debate? Shall they, 
I muſt repeat it, who are chief Parties to 
the Treaty. not be Privies to it? Forbid it 
7 Juſtice F orbid it Senſe! Forbid it Te" 


5 In 4 let * Treaty be ever & 1 
rably framed, yet it cannot give Satisfaction, 
unleſs it be concluded in the Manner which the 
| Conſtitution preſcribes: - The Wiſdom: and 

Integrity of the preſent Miniſtry afford us 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſurance, that we ſhould have 
no Reaſon to repent a Treaty coneluded un- 
der the Influence of their good Councils; 
but the ſame excluſive and irregular Autho- 
rity may, in ſome ſucceeding Adminiſtration, 


produce another e of Fas: 


We ond: not ſeruple t to affirm, chat: for 
Years paſt, more eſpecially ſince the Revo- 
Jution, all our domeſtic Diſcord and Divi- 
ſions have been owing to the Tyranny of a 
Prime 6 or to an eee . 
pation. . | 


The Time is now come to e an End to 
* by turning the national Councils into their 
aer Channel; which is only to be effected 
by reſtoring the conſtitutional Authority of 
Parliament, which ought, as I have ſnewn, 
to prevail. in all weighty Concerns hieb: re- 
9 5 5 = quire 


5 "Us 59 ) 

quire mature Deliberudqns And to this End 
we hope that the approaching Treaty of 
Peace will be debated in, and concluded by 
the Conſent of, the . WN of the 
Nation. rb 

Men ho are for within on in the old 

Track, may call this Innovation and Refine- 
ment: But it will be in vain for them to 
argue againſt the free Principles of our Con- 
ſtitution, defended by ſound Maxims of Po- 
licy, and the Force of Practice ſupported by 
ſolemn Precedents.— Be not deceived, they 


= either ſpeak the 9 of Tgnorance ww 
5 Self. Intereſt. 5 


Thus, my end 1 Ns GY. 
| os” to prove both the Reaſon and the 
| Right of the Mode of Negociation I have 
preſumed to recommend: And it is to be 
wiſhed that every Man would exert his En- 
deavours to procure the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
a2 Practice fo conſtitutional and eſſential to the 
| Welfare of this . 


It behoves us reſpectfully to remind our 
Repreſentatives of the Duties which they 
owe to themſelves and to their Conſtituents: 
And the Recollection will infallibly engage 

them to aſſert their own Dignity, by main- 
= the national Rights, . 
8 


(6% 
1 d loſe this beppy Opportunity of put». 


and Moderation of the Miniſtry invite our 
Petitions, and give us the ſtrongeſt Aſſur- 
ance of Succeſs, we ſhall make a bad Uſe of 
the Freedom: we joy by the: wenn 8 
the ene edt IN 
8 F 5 
REST 11 we 40 not — 0 mnie he hw 
ſtitution i free in Fad as well as by Right; if 
woe are tamely content with our own preſent * 
and; precarious Freedom as: C:tizens—How 
ſhall we anſwer the Indolence ang pong; as 


a 


gence to ourſelves ? . 


But above all, ſhould the Bleflng laſt for 
our Time, yet hom ſhall we: anſwer it to 
Poſterity, to > ent the Security of their Li- 
berties and Properties to the perſonal Virtues 
of, perhaps, unborn Governors Re- 
flect Farewell. Jam, a Friend to = 
all, in being a 8 to > the Conſtitution. | 
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* % LAPSE one A ene Rt do a 


ung in our Claim, when the Juſtice and Ge- 5 
nerofity of the Sovereign, and the Prudence 


